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Justice of New Hampshire, and Daniel Webster.
These three able lawyers argued that the amend-
ing act exceeded "the rightful ends of legislative
power," violated the principle of the separation
of powers, and deprived the trustees of their
"privileges and immunities" contrary to the "law
of the land" clause of the State Constitution, and
impaired the obligation of contracts. The last con-
tention stirred Woodward's attorneys, Bartlett and
Sullivan, to ridicule. "By the same reasoning,"
said the latter, "every law must be considered
in the nature of a contract, until the Legislature
would find themselves in such a labyrinth of con-
tracts, with the United States Constitution over
their heads, that not a subject would be left
within their jurisdiction"; the argument was an
expedient of desperation, he said, a "last straw."
The principal contention advanced in behalf of
the Act was that the College was "a public cor-
poration," whose "various powers, capacities, and
franchises all ... were to be exercised for the bene-
fit of the public," and were therefore subject
to public control. And the Court, in sustaining
the Act, rested its decision on the same ground.
Chief Justice Richardson conceded the doctrine of
Fletcher vs. Peck, that the obligation of contracts